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The American Population Profile’ 


HE population picture in our 

country is much brighter now 

than it was only 10 years 
ago. The Census of 1940 showed the 
lowest rate of population growth we 
had ever experienced in a decade. 
Population experts, reflecting the 
pessimism then current, predicted 
that our numbers were already close 
to a maximum and that our economic 
and social life would henceforth be 
geared to the requirements of an ul- 
timately declining population. 

That outlook contrasts sharply 
with the situation today. Our coun- 
try has come through a gigantic 
World War successfully ; it has con- 
verted quickly to a peacetime econ- 
omy and is now in a period of un- 
precedented prosperity. The Census 
taken earlier this year showed a 
population increase of 19,000,000 in 
the decade. We are entering the 
second half of the century with 
151,000,000 people and with the 
promise of adding many millions 
more before the century is over. 

The number of families has in- 
creased at an even more rapid rate 
than the population. There are now 


about 40,000,000 families in our 
country; 10 years ago there were 
32,000,000. During and immediately 
after World War II the marriage 
rate rose to record high levels. In the 
past few years the trend has been 
downward, but even now our mar- 
riage rate is higher than that in most 
other countries. The divorce rate 
likewise has declined from its post- 
war peak. 

Fortunately, various means have 
been developed to safeguard the eco- 
nomic security of the family. The 
oldest is private Life insurance, 
through which more than 80,000,000 
people have accumulated over 220 
billion dollars of protection. In re- 
cent years, private pension plans 
have added measurably to the finan- 
cial security of wage and salaried 
workers and their families, as have 
the recently liberalized Social Secur- 
ity benefits. 


For more than a century the age 
composition of the population has 
been undergoing a marked change. 
At each Census, up through 1940, 
children constituted a smaller pro- 
portion of the total. This long-term 


*This article is a summary of an address by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Second Vice-President and 
Statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, before the New York Herald Tribune 


Forum on October 23, 1950. 
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trend has been reversed within the 
last decade. The Census of 1950 will 
show that both the number and pro- 
portion of children have increased 
markedly. More than one tenth of 
the population is now under 5 years 
of age, a larger proportion than at 
any time since 1920, 

The release of men from the armed 
forces after World War II and the 
very favorable economic conditions 
have brought a record high number 
of births. In 1947 alone there were 
almost 3,900,000 births in the United 
States, a number equal to the total 
population of the country when it 
was founded. The resurgence of 


births has created a pressing need 

for many new schools and large 

numbers of additional teachers. 
The proportion of older people has 


been increasing. At the beginning of 
this century, only 4 percent of the 
people in our country were 65 years 
of age or over ; now over 72 percent 
are in this group. Within the past 50 
years the population as a whole has 
doubled, while those 65 and over 
have almost quadrupled. Their num- 
ber will double again by about 1980. 
A large proportion of the aged lacks 
adequate means of support. Under 
these conditions the pressure for 
greater economic security in old age 
is understandable. A greater meas- 
ure of financial security is only one 
phase of the problem. Ways must be 
found to put the hands and minds of 
older people to productive use. 
Between the children and the aged 
are those who carry the main burden 
of meeting the production and mili- 


tary needs of the country. The peo- 
é 
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ple at these ages—20 to 64 years— 
constitute 58 percent of the total 
population. Our favorable position is 
clearly indicated by the size of the 
current labor force. The figures for 
September 1950 show a total of 65,- 
000,000, of whom almost 1,500,000 
are in the armed forces. The civilian 
labor force alone is now about 8,000,- 
000 more than that just before our 
entry into World War II. There is 
no question but that our country can 
meet not only its mounting interna- 
tional obligations, both military and 
economic, but also the domestic re- 
quirements for goods and services. 

The distribution of the sexes has 
also been changing. The traditional 
situation in which males outnum- 
bered females was reversed in 1945. 
This is hardly surprising in view of 
the fact that longevity has been im- 
proving faster among females than 
among males. In addition, immigra- 
tion, which over many years brought 
in more men than women, has been 
sharply reduced. Lastly, there is the 
effect of World War II, in which 
about 300,000 American men were 
killed in battle. The present excess 
of women over men is concentrated, 
for the most part, near or past mid- 
life. At the marriageable ages there 
is a satisfactory balance between the 
sexes; the chances still are about 9 
in 10 that the average young person 
will marry. 

The longevity of the American 
people has greatly increased in the 
past half century. In 1900-1902 the 
average length of life of the Amer- 
ican people was 49'4 years. The 
average has increased more than 18 
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years and is now 67% years. Mor- 
tality has been greatly reduced, 
thereby increasing the chance of sur- 
vival to middle and later life. Ac- 
cording to the mortality at the turn 
of the century, less than one half 
survived from birth to age 60; under 
current mortality about three quar- 
ters of the babies will attain that age. 

A number of factors have been in- 
volved in this improvement. First, 
thanks to the great advances in med- 
ical science, the mortality from many 
infections has decreased almost to 
the vanishing point. Another factor 
has been the widespread develop- 
ment of the public health services 
which are concerned with the purity 
of our water and food supplies, and 
the safe and rapid disposal of waste 
products. The voluntary health agen- 
cies—there are some 20,000 of them 
—have been of inestimable service in 
educating the public to take care of 
itself and to appreciate the value of 
good health. Credit is also due our 
rapidly rising standard of living, 
which has made possible a better 
environment at home and at work. 

As a result of the marked im- 
provements which have taken place 
in the health picture, striking 
changes have occurred in the rela- 
tive importance of the various causes 
of death. Half a century ago tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, and diarrhea 
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and enteritis were the leading causes 
of death. At present the leaders are 
diseases of the heart and arteries and 
cancer — conditions typical of the 
older ages. This shift is in part the 
result of the aging of the population, 
but it represents primarily the con- 
quest of the infections. The diseases 
of old age constitute the leading 
health problem of the day. It is grati- 
fying that the medical profession and 
public health leaders are now con- 
centrating their attention on this 
field, both in providing appropriate 
services and in seeking the underly- 
ing causes which bring about these 
degenerative conditions. 

The size of our future population 
cannot be forecast with certainty. 
Future death rates can be estimated 
with reasonable reliability ; immigra- 
tion is of but minor importance ; but 
births, the most important factor in 
estimating future population, cannot 
be forecast with any high degree of 
accuracy. A return to the large fam- 
ily is very unlikely ; we appear to be 
stabilizing on the three-child family 
pattern. Current trends promise that 
our population will continue to grow 
at least moderately for decades to 
come and will pass the 200,000,000 
mark before the end of the century. 
Our resources will 
help us support this number with 


and initiative 


comfort and, let us hope, in peace. 


The Current Rise in Marriages 


p To the end of June, this year’s 
U marriage rate was running be- 
low that for last year, suggesting 
that 1950 would continue the down- 


ward trend in evidence since 1946. 
With the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, however, there came a sud- 
den and dramatic change in the mar- 
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riage picture. From July through 
September marriage licenses issued 
in the major cities of the United 
States outnumbered by a wide mar- 
gin those issued in the comparable 
period of 1949. As a result the num- 
ber of marriages in the first nine 
months was 2.2 percent higher this 
year than last. 

In the first quarter of the current 
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year the number of marriages in the 
major cities was 6.6 percent below 
that a year ago. For April through 
June the difference was smaller, but 
marriages in those three months 
were still 2.6 percent below the com- 
parable figure for 1949. In sharp 
contrast, marriages in the third 
quarter were 14.2 percent above the 
number for last year. 





PERCENT CHANGE IN MARRIAGE LicENsEs IssuUED IN Major CitrEs* py GEOGRAPHIC 
REGIONS AND IN Citres OF 500,000 oR More INHABITANTS 


——— Tunoves Surremean, BY QUARTERS, 1949 anp 1950 
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*Cities with 100,000 or more population in 1940. 


tCities ranked according to size of population in 1940. 
Note: In many instances the basic data include the entire county in which the city is located. 


Source of basic data: Varieus reports by the National O'fice of Vital Statistics and questionnaire 
surveys by the Statistical Bureau, Metropolitan Life Iasurance Company. 
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Every geographic region of the 
country shared in the recent rise in 
marriages, as is evident from the 
table on page 4. The pattern, how- 
ever, differed somewhat from one 
region to another. The Southern 
cities as a group have recorded the 
largest increase so far this year— 
4.1 percent above the 1949 figure. 
In these cities the number of mar- 
riages exceeded last year’s as early 
as the second quarter. The New 
England cities, on the other hand, 
experienced a sharper decline in the 
second quarter of 1950 than in the 
first; moreover, the increase in the 
third quarter-—6.7 percent—was less 
than half that for the large cities 
of the country as a whole. In con- 
sequence, marriages in the New 


England cities through September 
were somewhat fewer this year than 
last. 


The major cities of the West (the 
Mountain and Pacific States) showed 
virtually no change from last year. 
But it should be noted that the fig- 
ures for the West do not include the 
record for the popular marriage 
centers in Arizona and Nevada, none 
of which are large cities with respect 
to population. The two small cities 
of Las Vegas and Reno alone, which 
together have one half as many mar- 
riages as all the large cities in the 
Mountain and Pacific States com- 
bined, reported 6.3 percent more 
marriages so far this year than last. 

The lower tier of the accompany- 
ing table shows the details for the 
14 largest cities in the country. For 
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the first nine months the number of 
marriages in New York was 2.9 per- 
cent higher this year than last; in 
Philadelphia the increase was 2.6 
percent, and in Detroit 1.6 percent. 
On the other hand, in some of the 
cities the total still falls short of last 
year’s. This is the case in Buffalo, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Boston, 
and Los Angeles (including Long 
Beach and Pasadena) ; the declines 
in these cities ranged from 6.0 per- 
cent to 1.3 percent. 

As one would expect, the upswing 
in marriages has been concentrated 
at the younger ages. This is indi- 
cated by preliminary data received 
from several widely separated areas.* 
Marriages of grooms under 30 years 
of age are currently about one fifth 
more frequent than a year ago. On 
the other hand, for older grooms the 
situation has changed but little from 
last year. 

It is still too early to assess fully 
the effect of the Korean incident on 
our marriage rate. There is reason 
to doubt, however, that the relatively 
high level of marriages will continue 
for any appreciable length of time. 
In many areas the marriage rush 
was already beginning to taper off 
in September. Moreover, there is 
not a sufficient backlog of bachelors 
and spinsters for a prolonged rise in 
the marriage rate. In fact, a consid- 
erable part of the recent increase 
probably represents marriages which, 
in the normal course of events, 
would have taken place in the fall 
and winter. 


*Wyoming; Trenton, N. J.; and Racine and Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Mortality at All-Time Low 


[' now appears likely that the an- 
nual mortality rate will drop to a 
new low in 1950. The death rate for 
the first nine months of the year 
among the Industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company was 6.4 per 1,000, as com- 
pared with the previous minimum of 
6.5 recorded in the corresponding 
period of 1949. 

The females have done better than 
the males. The death rate for white 
females is 2 percent below that for 
the January-September period of 
last year, whereas the rate for white 
males shows no change. Interesting- 
ly enough, the declines in each sex 


Taste 1—Deatu RATES PER 


ny SEX AND AGE PERIODS 


1,000 From Att Causes 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


are concentrated at the younger ages, 
with minor decreases recorded in 
midlife and later. The details appear 
in Table 1 below. 

The favorable record for the cur- 
rent year reflects the absence of any 
serious epidemics as well as the ef- 
fectiveness of present methods of 
controlling the infectious diseases. 
Thus, the four principal communica- 
ble diseases of childhood have been 
all but eliminated as causes of death 
among these insured (see Table 2) 
Measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria together re- 
corded a death rate of only 0.7 per 


Wuite PERSONS, 


Weekly and Monthly Combined 


First NinE Montus oF 1950*, 1949, anp 1948 CompaRED 


Deatn RATES PER 1,000 


WHITE MALES 


1950 | 1949 | 1948 | 


Under 75 


Under 5 
5to 9 
10 to 14 
15 to 19 
20 to 24 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 i 
45 to 54 > l 
55 to 64 25.5 25.9 


65 to 74 42 53.1 56.6 


*Provisional tLess than .5 percent 
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Taste 2—Deatu Rates PER 100,000 rrom SeLEcTED CausEs* 


Totat Persons, ALL AGEs. 


METROPOLITAN Lirg INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING Business— Weekly and Monthly Combined. 
First Ning Montnas, 1942 to 1950 





Cause or DEATH 1950+ 
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All Causes—excluding enemy action. . | 640.7 | | 652. 1 | 


Tuberculosis—all forms 22.0 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system! 19.8 | 22.8 
Syphilis 5.0) 5.6 
Communicable diseases of childhood) 7 1.1 
Cancer—all forms 118.2 
Diabetes mellitus | 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-rena]| 
system ft | 314.1 
Pneumonia and influenza 18.2 
Appendicitis 
Gastritis, enteritis, ete. 
Complications of pregnancy, child- 
birth 
Suicide 
Homicide 
Accidents — total 
Motor vehicle 
Home 
Occupational 





*Classified according to the 5th Revision of the International List 
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* Provisional 


tThe rates for 1949 and 1950 are not strictly comparable with those of prior years 


100,000 ; the comparable rate a year 
ago was 1.1.% 

The mortality from acute polio- 
myelitis up through September, al- 
though not a new low, was only one 
half that for the same period of last 
year, the respective death rates being 
0.7 and 1.5 per 100,000 policyhold- 
ers. It is pertinent to note that for 
the first nine months there were 21,- 
537 cases of the disease reported in 
the general population of the country 
this year, as compared with 33,119 in 
the like part of 1949. 

Rapid gains continue to be made 





in the control of the respiratory 
The death rate from pneu- 
monia and influenza set a new mini- 
mum in the January to September 
period, the rate this year—18.2 per 
100,000—being 12 percent below 
that a year ago. Tuberculosis showed 
the same relative drop, the death 
rate reaching an all-time low level 
of 22.0 per 100,000 for the first nine 
months of the year. 

Minimum mortality is also in evi- 
dence for syphilis, appendicitis, gas- 


diseases. 


tritis, and the complications of preg- 
nancy and childbirth. The mortality 


{The death rates from specific causes used in this article are based upon the tabulation of deaths 


according to the 5th Revision of the International List of Causes of Death, 
1950 would be comparable with those for prior years 


classified according to the 6th Revision of the 
on page 11 


so that the figures for 


Readers who are interested in the mortality 


International List will find the data in the table 
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from each of these diseases has been 
reduced at least one half in the past 
decade. The record for the diseases 
incidental to childbearing is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The puerperal 
mortality rate in this insurance ex- 
perience has decreased two thirds in 
the past decade, despite a marked in- 
crease in the birth rate. It is estimat- 
ed that, on the basis of live births, 
the maternal death rate among the 
insured women is now less than 1 
per 1,000. 

So far in 1950 the mortality from 
the principal degenerative diseases 
has remained at approximately the 
same level as in 1949. The increases 
in the death rates from cancer and 
diabetes in the current year have 
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been balanced by the decrease in 
deaths from the cardiovascular-renal 
diseases. The combined figures for 
these diseases affect materially the 
general mortality rate, inasmuch as 
they account for more than 70 per- 
cent of the total. 

Suicides are somewhat fewer than 
in the January-September period of 
1949. Accidents (all forms) likewise 
show a decline, despite a higher 
death rate so far this year than last 
from motor vehicle and from occu- 
pational injuries. Motor vehicle fa- 
talities have been consistently higher 
this year, the increase amounting to 
17 percent for the first nine months. 
Homicide records the same rate this 
year as last. 


Fewer Deaths from Burns 


HE mortality from accidental 

burns and scalds (exclusive of 
deaths resulting from conflagration ) 
is now at the lowest level ever re- 
corded among the Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. The standardized 
death rate last year of 1.3 per 100,- 
000 at ages | to 74 is only one half 
the average for the prewar years of 
1936-1940 and about one seventh 
the rate for 1911-1915. This long- 
term decline may be attributed pri- 
marily to the modernization of the 
home with its improved facilities for 
cooking, heating, and lighting. In 
part, also, the trend reflects the effect 
of the safety campaign as well as the 
marked advances which have been 
made in the treatment of severe 
burns. 


The reduction in the death rate 
from burns and scalds has benefited 
both sexes, but the drop has been 
considerably greater for females 
than for males. In this insurance ex- 
perience the decrease was 89 percent 
for females as against 76 percent for 
males in the period between 1911- 
1915 and 1947-1949. As a result, the 
death rate from this cause is now 
lower among females than among 
males, whereas some years ago burns 
were the one major type of acci- 
dental injury with a higher rate 
among females. A very material im- 
provement in mortality has been re- 
corded at every period of life, with 
the largest declines occurring at the 
younger ages. At 1 to 9 years, for 
example, the death rate from burns 
and scalds has dropped more than 
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90 percent in each sex in less than 
four decades. 

In order to effect further reduc- 
tions in the death toll, it would be 
useful to know the major agencies 
responsible for the fatalities from 
burns and scalds. Such information 
is available from the claim records of 
the Industrial policyholders. The 
table on this page shows the percent 
distribution of the agencies involved, 
by sex, in four broad age periods. 

For children under 5 years of 
age scalds from hot liquids or steam 
account for approximately two thirds 
of the fatal burns among boys and 
for nearly half of those among girls. 
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The circumstances under which 
these fatalities occur clearly indicate 
that very young children must be 
carefully supervised in the home, 
particularly during mealtime and 
laundry time. Youngsters all too 
often are fatally injured when they 
pull electric percolators or other 
vessels containing hot liquids from 
stoves or tables. Young children un- 
tended near tubs or other vessels of 
very hot water are not infrequently 
scalded by falling into the water. An 
appreciable number of deaths from 
burns among preschool children are 
attributed also to stoves and grates 
and to matches. 





Burns (CONFLAGRATION EXCEPTED"). 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES OF INJURY 


By Sex AND AGE. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 1947 To 1949 
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quarrying accidents, and those caused by electricity and lightning. 


tLess than 0.5 percent. 
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Stoves and grates are relatively 
much more important at the school 
ages 5 to 14 years, where they ac- 
count for nearly half of all the deaths 
from burns among girls and for one 
fifth among boys. Among the boys 
of school age flammable liquids out- 
rank all other agencies, being re- 
sponsible for over one quarter of the 
fatalities. In each sex an appreciable 
number of deaths also results from 
playing with matches. Surprisingly 
enough, the proportion of 
deaths is materially greater for girls 
than boys at ages 5 to 14 years, as 
it is at the preschool ages. 

Some of the major characteristics 
of the mortality from burns at the 
school 


such 


sarried over into 
adult life. Thus, in the broad age 


ages are 


range 15 to 64 years flammable 
the 
agency of burns among men, and 


liquids continue as leading 
stoves and grates lead among wom- 
en. Inasmuch as these are the main 
working ages of life, occupational ac- 
cidents feature prominently among 
men. Gasoline explosions in commer- 
cial garages and in filling stations ac- 
count for a considerable proportion 


of the deaths from flammable liquids. 
A number of men also sustain fatal 


injuries in explosions of fluids used 
to remove paint from floors or the 
explosion of fumes from freshly 
painted areas. But fatalities result- 
ing from flammable liquids are by 
no means limited to men. Too fre- 
quently women lose their lives by the 
foolish practice of pouring gasoline 
or kerosene on the fire to hasten it 
along. In addition, they suffer fatal 
injuries in the explosion of flamma- 
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ble dry-cleaning fluids used at home. 

As already noted, the most fre- 
quent agencies of accidental burns 
among women were stoves and 
grates, which accounted for approx- 
imately two fifths of all deaths from 
accidental burns among females at 
ages 15 and over. A large propor- 
tion of these accidents occurred 
while the woman was engaged in 
some activity near the stove, al- 
though not actually at work over or 
attending it. The danger is particu- 
larly great among elderly women, 
who often have failing eyesight and 
poor muscular control. 

That the smoking of cigarettes or 
pipes can be dangerous is evidenced 
by the considerable toll of life taken 
each year by accidents from this 
cause. Among adult males in this 
study, about one sixth lost their 
lives through careless smoking; in 
most instances the victim dozed off 
in bed or in a chair with a lighted 
cigarette or pipe in his hand or 
mouth. Women too, to a surprising 
extent, are guilty of this foolhardy 
practice. That smoking by the par- 
tially paralyzed and the bedridden 
is fraught with particular danger is 
suggested by the number of fatali- 
ties found among them in this study. 
Incredible as it may seem, in two 
instances 


persons were 


while receiving oxygen. 


smoking 


It is apparent from the foregoing 


that although progress has been 
made in reducing the loss of life from 
burns and scalds, the toll is still too 
high. Even now this cause claims 
about 4,600 lives a year in the gen- 


eral population of the United States. 
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DeatH RaTes* PER 100,000 PoLICYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
ACCORDING TO THE SIXTH AND THE FiFTH REVISIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL List 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PayING Business— Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


September 1950 








INTERNATIONAL 
List NumBER 
(6TH REVISION) 


1-19. 

1- 8.. 
20-29. 

50, 55-56, ‘85 
80.. 
140-206.. 


1336-384, 410- 
a _ 


110483. hae 
410-416 
420-422 


440-443... 
444-447... 
«EE 
590-594 


543, 571-572 

_ eee 
640-689. .... 
E963, E970-E979 
£964, E980-E984 
E800-E802, E810- 
E835, E840-E962 
E810-E835. . 





Cause or Dgatu 





ALL Causges—ToraL 


Tuberculosis (all forms). . . 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system 


8 
Communicable diseases of childhood 
Acute poliomyelitis 

Malignant neoplasms 

Diabetes mellitus. 

Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 


Vascular lesions, central nervous system 
Diseases of heart. . 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
diseage............ 
Hypertension with heart disease 
Other diseases of heart. . 
fe pe without mention of heart 
General arteriosclerosis 


ee and —. 
Pneumonia. ..... 

Influenza 

Ulcers of stomach and duodenum 
Appendicitis 

Hernia and intestinal obstruction 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc 
Cirrhosis of liver... .... 
= of pregnancy, childbirth 
Suicide 


Homicide 


Accidents—total 


Motor vehicle. . 

Home. 

Occupational 
All other causes 





*The rates for 1950 are sessions. 


tNot available separately. 


Revision 


ANNUAL RaTe* 
PER 100,000 PoLIcYHOLDERS 





6th Sth 


Revision 





“lene _ 





Jan 
.|Sept » 


Jan.-Sept. 








56.0) 65.2! 63.4 


1950 1950 e969 


580.5 /641.8|580.5|584.0 


21.2} 19.6 
19.1 


19.6) 22.7 
17.3) 20.6 
3.4) 46 
A 6 
7) 2.6) 58 
8)117.8)112.1 
23.7} 23.2 


.9}265.7|275.6 


49.9) 50.5 
-3}185.8}193.2 
10.7 


t 
t 
t 
9 
4.9 
24.2 
9.7 
2 
4.0 
2.4 
45 
18 
8.9} 10.3 
1.7) 2.1 
6.8} 6.5) 5. 
2.9} 24) 3.2 


36.3) 40.2) 38.0 


15.1) 17.7) 14.8 
7.2} 5.9) 7.1 
3.8) 5.3) 4.0 
54.4 














1950 8949 


641.8)652.2 


22.0) 25.1 
19.8] 22.8 
5.0} 5.6 
71d 
7 15 
122.4/119.5 
26.7) 25.3 


314.1/320.6 


56.4) 58.2 
218.6/222.5 
14.3 


8.5 
3.9 
58.9 











Correspondence on the subjects discussed in the STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
may be addressed to: 


The Editor, 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 


DEATH RATES PER (000 POLICYHOLDERS + ANNUAL BASIS 
9 ] 




































































4 Ran, Se, SEM PLN: | 
(Rae aA ROAR SIRI PRE Hee R GUAR FUSE) Teme renters VRIES tN! 
(occ) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


1949 70 68 68 66 68 62 62 63 58 60 59 6.2 
1950 70 «(0668 —6 6690«(0667~=«6S CUS C60 CU. «O68 


/950 Figures are provisional 
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